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The volume 1 which reports the findings of this investigation represents a 
very significant contribution to the literature of the child welfare movement. 
Under the stimulus of these reported findings childhood should have a better 
chance in Kentucky and in other states as well, for the setting forth of such 
unfavorable conditions for a safe childhood as this volume reveals cannot fail to 
set forces at work that will no longer tolerate such conditions. 

The following chapter headings will give some notion of the kind of child 
welfare conditions which were investigated by the Committee and reported in 
the volume: "Health," "Schools," "Recreation," "Rural Life," "Child Labor," 
"Law and Administration." 

The following excerpt, taken from the chapter on schools, is indicative of the 
type of findings with which the volume abounds. 

"In Christian County the fifth grade history class was reciting. The teacher 
asked the question: 'How did Abraham Lincoln spend his early years?' There 
was an immediate interest shown and hands waved in the air. The teacher called 
on a small boy who volunteered, 'He spent his early years a-readin.' Sometimes 
he'd read all night.' The teacher was visibly annoyed. 'No, that's wrong. 
Does any one know the answer?' This time only a few hands responded, but 
one little girl timidly suggested that 'he spent his early years working hard and 
studying all night by the firelight.' At this the teacher closed her book, delivered 
a sharp lecture on their lack of preparation and gave the correct answer: 'Abraham 
Lincoln spent his early years in hardship.' " 

A definite positive program for the improvement of child welfare conditions 
is incorporated in the discussion of health, schools, rural life, child labor, etc. 
The world can be made safe for childhood only when such a positive program is 
launched and executed. 



A suitable book for current history classes. — One of the first inquiries that one 
makes concerning any war is "What were its causes?" This question has been 
briefly answered as it relates to most of the wars in the remote past and answered 
in some detail as it relates to the wars since 1870 in a current publication on the 
general subject, war and its causes. 2 The publication is based on the idea that 
it is idle to talk of world peace without an intelligent world understanding. 
The Causes of War is designed to meet the need of a systematic organization of 
the great mass of material concerning the war. It gives all the essential points, 
and is equally suited to the busy student, teacher, or general reader. 

The work includes not only an outline and study of the World War together 
with the official peace negotiations, but also a survey of all the wars that preceded 
with particular emphasis upon those since 1870. The book makes us realize 
what an important bearing they had on the late conflict. The text of the league 
of nations is given in full. 

The work is so clearly and logically written that it is particularly valuable 
for use in current history classes. 

1 Child Welfare in Kentucky. Under the direction of Edward N. Clopper. New York: National 
Child Labor Committee, 1919. Pp.322. $1.25. 

2 Robert Eakl Swindles, The Causes of War — Including an outline and study of the World War 
and Official Peace Negotiations. Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1920. Pp. 269. $1.75. 
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A new syllabus in high-school history. — As early as 1880 the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York prepared brief syllabuses of history, civics, 
and economics for secondary schools. From time to time since this date these 
syllabuses have been revised and enlarged. The latest revision, however, is 
confined solely to history. 1 It is the work of a special committee working under 
the chairmanship of Mr. A. W. Skinner, assistant director of the Examination 
and Inspection Division of the State Department of Education. 

There is outlined in some detail in the syllabus a three-year course in world 
history and a two-year course in world history, the first being intended for a major 
sequence in history and the second a minor sequence. In the major sequence 
the first year is devoted to a general survey of the development of world civiliza- 
tion to 1789; the second year to a more detailed study of world civilization 1789- 
1919, emphasizing English and American history in their world relations; and the 
third year to a more detailed study of American history, institutions, and govern- 
ment, topically treated. The minor sequence, or the two-year course, is made 
up of selected materials from the two first courses in the major sequence and the 
third course exactly as described above. 

The outstanding characteristics of the syllabus as a whole are: (1) emphasis 
on world history; (2) emphasis on ancient history at the expense of medieval; 
(3) the topical organization of American history; (4) making colonial history an 
integral part of world history; (5) emphasis on the course idea in history; and 
(6) the innovation of major and minor sequences. 
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Bogardus, Emory S. Essentials of Americanization. Los Angeles: University 
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Child Welfare in Kentucky. Under the direction of Edward N. Clopper. New 

York: National Child Labor Committee, 1919. Pp. 322. $1.25. 
Earnest, W. W. A War Catechism: Question* and Answers Concerning the 

Great World War. Champaign, Illinois: W. W. Earnest, superintendent of 

schools. Without cover, $0.15; in quantities, $0.10 each. With cover, 

$0.20; in quantities, $0.12 each. 
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Committee for the Prevention of Blindness Publications No. 18. New York: 

National Committee for the Prevention of Blindness, 1919. Pp. 108. $0.50. 
"Increased Salaries for Teachers and Members of the Supervising Staff of the 

Boston Public Schools." Boston: Boston Public Schools, 1919. Pp. 47. 
McMurry, Charles A. Teaching by Projects. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1920. Pp. vii+257. $1.32. 

1 "Syllabus in History," Unhersity of the State of New York Bulletin No. 689. Albany, New York: 
University of the State of New York, 1919. Pp. 212. 



